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A Peaceful Policy and an 
Equal Cooperation 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENT TITO’S REPORT TO THE 
PEOPLE’S ASSEMBLY 


N the first part of his speech President Tito referred 
briefly to the history of the Trieste issue. Paying 
tribute to the responsible statesmen of the USA and 
Great Britain for their share in the final phase of the 
Trieste settlement, and for the declaration of these coun- 
tries to the effect that they would not give any support 
to possible further territorial claims frm either side, and 
also pointing out with satisfaction that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had approved the agreement, President Tito said: 


WE WISH THE FTT AGREEMENT TO HERALD A NEW 
ERA ON THE ADRIATIC 


, 


»I believe, comrades, that you are informed about the 
details of the solution contained in the Memorandum on 
the Agreement, its annexes, and the letters exchanged bet- 
ween the two Ambassadors in London. This agreement 
definitely protects our right to Zone B, with the provision 
that a belt of Zone A cn the Milje peninsula comes under 
our civil] administration, Although this is not a large ter- 
ritorial gain, it is of a special significance from the point of 
view of ‘principle and the agreed establishment of the 
frontier line, as well as because of the creation of greater 
possibilities fer Kopar which wil] thus be able, in the ab- 
sence of Trieste and Gorica, which remain on the other 
side of the frontier, to develop into a centre for the whole 
southern part of the Slovene Littoral, to which the Federal 
Executive Council will devote special attenticn. In thig way 
the Slovene people will be ensured an outlet to a section 
of their sea, on which for centuries they have been 
exposed to pressure and oppression. Today, when our civil 
administratjion is being extended to jthe newly-securea 
territcry, we fully share the joy of our brothers in that 
area for having finally been included in their mother- 
country — by joining the People’s Republics of Croatia 
and Slovenia, respectively, and we wish to assure them that 
they will be the object of our special care and concern. 
We also greet their Italian co-citizens who are given equal 
Opportunities and full minority rights, and wish that they 
may be a living link in the further development of our 
relations with neighbouring Italy. 

Here I would like to refer especially to another signi- 
ficant document of the Trieste agreement — the Special 
Statute on Minorities. As a considerable number of our 
compatriots remains under the Italian civil administration 
owing to the new frontier line, we devoted specia] attention 
during the negotiations to the guaranteeing of minority 
rights, ensuring the full cooperation of representatives of 
the Trieste Slovenes in drawing up our draft of this Sta- 
tute, which constitutes the basis of the now adopted Special 
Statute. In this we were guided by an attitude of principle 
in relation to the various nationalities and national mino- 
rities, whose equality and unhindered development are 
Suaranteed by the Constitution of our multi-national coun- 
try, just as we were guided by the past experiences of,our 
National minorities abroad. Mcst of our principles on this 
question were expressed in the Statute. ranging from the 
Suarantee of equality in regard to politica) and civilian 
Tights, the right of performing public services and 
functions, practising professions and h:lding honours, pur- 
suit of private activities, the right to social welfare and 
pensicns, the right to the use of the minority language in 
Publie and official intercourse, the right to the unhindered 
cultural development and separate press and schools down 


to the clauses on the prohibition, under threat of punish- 
ment of national and racial hatred as well as the obligation 
that no legal or administrative measures of persecution or 
discrimination will be taken against those who previously 
pursued political activities in connection with the Trieste 
question. All this hag made the Special Statute an impor- 
tant and very progressive document in the annals of inter- 
national] relations and we consider it will serve to ensure 
the basic rights and status cf our minority on the Trieste 
territory, if it is implemented according to its clauses, In 
this we were guided also by our conviction that the present 
Republic of Italy differs from the pre-war fascist monarchy, 
and that the democratic forces in it will be sufficiently 
strong to frustrate the efforts of the various irredentist and 
extremist elements. In this light we also viewed the readi- 
ness of the Italian Government to return, that is, to restore 
some of the cultural institutions to the Slovenes in Trieste, 
whereby the heavy losses suffered by our population under 
the fascist rule will be at least partially compensated, and 
we expect that the same readiness will also be manifested 
in the implementation of the clauses of the accepted Spe- 
cial. Statute. We wish to assure our compatriots in Trieste 
that they will be the cbject of the constant attention and 
brotherly feelings of our peoples and their leaders. We 
wish them, in the expected atmosphere of mutual under- 
standing, cooperation and tolerance, to be, on the other 
side of the frontier, the bridge which wil] lead towards 
further rapprochement and understanding between the 
peoples of Yugoslavia and Italy. 


Another very significant clause is contained in the 
agreement reached in London. It refers to the obligation 
of Italy to maintain a free port in Trieste, which means 
a recognition of the international character of the port and 
its significance for the hinterland countries. The establish- 
ment cf the free port is to be carried out in general har- 
mony with the pertaining clauses of the Peace Treaty, 
with the provision that this question will be the subject 
of a special conference cf the interested countries to be 
called by the Italian Government. Now, when an agreed 
territorial delimitation between the two countries has been 
realized, it depends primarily on how this question cf the 
free port of Trieste will be settled, and especially on how 
our national minorities will be treated -— whether 
the agreement will serve its wider aim — the normaliza- - 
tion and establishment of good neighbourly-‘relations and 
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comprehensive cocperation between the two countries, Any 
incident, irresponsibly caused, and not coped with energe- 
tically, would not only cast a shadow on the content and 
spirit of the agreements reached, but might also seriously 
threaten the efforts to create the necessary confidence and 
conditions fr useful cooperation between the two countries. 

Comrades, I would like from this place to emphasize 
that regardless of the sacrifices made by our country in 
connection with the settlement of this question — which, 
owing to its character, had grown into a very complex 
European problem — we may be satisfied that it has finally 
been removed from the agenda. This agreement was greeted 
iby the wide international public as an important contribu- 
tion-to security in this part of Europe, and the strengthe- 
ning of those forces which are against aggression, and 
wish for peace and peaceful cooperation. For not only has 
it removed a source of ‘possible conflicts, but it. has also 
provided for the creation of prospects for a new and hap- 
pier future for the relations between the two neighbouring 
nations. We sincerely hope that this agreement may truly 
become the herald of a new era on the Adriatic and on 
our western borders, and the creation of a comprehensive 
cooperation and understanding such as was never possible 
to realize in the past, owing to a series of objective and 
subjective difficulties. It is our firm conviction that the 
settlement of the Trieste issue opens wide possibilities for 
the development of economic, cultural and political coope- 
ration, which is in the interests of these countries. We shall 
not only gladly accept every suggestion, but also give the 
initiative ourselves for bringing about comprehensive co- 
operation, whether in the economic, cultural or political 
sphere. These aims are undoubtedly supported by the. 
reasonable and realistic statements of responsible Italian 
statesmen with regard to the future prospects of our mutual 
relations, I believe. when we get to know each other better, 
and when an opportunity 'presents itself for exchanging our 
views more directly, that we shall be able to make a further 
decisive step in the all-round development of our mutual 
relations, and in the creation of mutual cooperation. 

President Tito then spoke of the Treaty of Alliance 
between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia as a historical act 
according to world standards, and set forth the fundamen- 
tal principles on which cooperation between the Balkan 
countries had developed recently. He said: 


THE BALKAN PACT IS AN EXAMPLE OF FULL 
COOPERATION 


»You were the witnesses of all the phases and deve- 
lopment of relations with our allies and friends Greece and 
Turkey. From the beginning of the revival of our mutual 
relations there were clear tendencies for the creation of 
formal obligations, especially in such an international si- 
tuation as prevailed in Europe and in the world some 
years ago; yet we refrained from approaching this question 
with undue haste, avoiding ad hoc solutions, which could 
not ensure lasting results. What was involved jn this case 
was not so much a question of establishing cooperation 
between such different ccuntries — not even of certain 
prejudices, sometimes spontaneous, and sometimes intro- 
duced from outside with evil intent. What was primarily 
involved was the best method of laying solid foundations 
for our future all-round cooperation, cf finding points in 
common between us, of efforts to make our future co- 
operation an expression of the actual and genuine tenden- 
cies and needs of the peoples of our countries, We got to 
know each other better and achieved ever closer rapproche- 
ment through the increase of our economic exchange, 
through the revival of cooperation in the cultural and other 
fields, through the organizing of mutual visits of cultural 
workers and public. personages, parliamentary and military 
delegations and responsible political workers, through 
consciously passing over certain questions which remain 
outstanding — realizing the advantages and benefits offe- 
red by that cooperation, both for the strengthening of our 
independence and for the strengthening of peace in the 
world. And as a result of these realizations the Ankara 
Agreement was concluded at the beginning of last year, and 
this served as stimulation to even more com'prehensive and 
livelier coperation in all the fields of our mutual] relations. 

The friendly visits of various Yugoslav delegations to 
those countries and conversely of their delegations to our 
country, then my visits last spring to Turkey and Greece 
at the invitation of the President of the Turkish Republic, 
M. Celal Bayar, and the Greek King, Paul I, convinced us 
that the cooperation and allied relations maintained so for 


had met with a very favourable response and sympathy 
among the peoples of our countries, In the talks which we 
had on these occasions with the responsible statesmen of 
Turkey and Greece, it was pointed out that they too fully 
shared the feeling that our cooperation up till then had 
already reached such a phase that it imposed the need for 
the conclusion of a formal alliance. Less than two months 
later, the conference of the three Foreign Ministers was 
called at Bled, when the signing of the Alliance was an- 
nounced. 


You have seen from the text of the Treaty on Alliance 
which was published in full at the time of its signing, that 
it was a question of mutual aid, including the use of mi- 
litary forces in case of armed aggression against any mem- 
ber of our Alliance, in keeping with the United Nations 
Charter. A special article of the Treaty also regulates the 
question of obligations arising from the membership of 
Turkey and Greece in NATO. This article lays down that 
if these obligations should be called upon, members of the 
Balkan Alliance should consult with each other regarding 
the measures which would be considered necessary under 
the joint agreement, in order to tackle the situation thus 
created in their area. 


Although the question of a military pact is involved, 
the Treaty is primarily an instrument of peace, not only 
because it provides for jointly resisting any armed aggres- 
sion on any part of their own territories, not only because 
Article 1 of its preamble formulates the joint obligation 
of members of the Alliance to settle by peaceful means all 
international disputes in which they may be inyolved 
under the clauses of the United Nations Charter, but also 


because the Treaty is the result of comprehensive and ever- 


growing cooperation. In this connection I should like to 
point to another significant and characteristic fact. At the 
time when we concluded our Alliance, the danger of ag- 
gression was less than two years previously, so that the 
military element was not of primary significance. But 
without under-estimating its significance for the preserva- 
tion of independence and defence from aggression, in the 
present situation it may primarily serve for the further 
development of mutual economic and political cooperation, 
the removal of elements which separate our nations and the 
creation of a single united organ between them. In this 
sense the Triple Alliance achieves its real role in the 
maintaining of defence and the preservation of peace in 
this part of Europe. For military effectiveness is not pos- 
sible without a political and economic basis. The proof 
that we aimed not only at the creation of a military alliance 
but also at political cooperation between our countries, is 
given by the expressed readiness ofour Governments to form 
the Balkan Consultative Assembly, whose initiator was the 
Greek Prime Minister, Marsha] Papagos. The Foreign Mi- 
nisters of the three countries made useful recommendations 
in this connection at the Bled Conference, and it is now the 
task of the Assemblies of our three countries to make 
their decisions in regard to these recommendations. We 
greeted this proposal, as we saw in it not only the creation 
of a firm basis for deepening and enlarging our coopera- 
tion in new directions, but also the possibility of finding 
a common stand on all problems, which can only benefit 
the Balkans and the world generally. 


The conclusion of the Balkan Alliance created the 
necessary instrument for even more comprehensive and 
fuller cooperation between the three countries. The organs 
which have already been created on the basis of this 
Alliance, or are being formed — the Permanent Council 
of Foreign Ministers, the Permanent Secretariat of the 
Alliance, the Balkan Consultative Assembly, the joint work 
of the three General Staffs etc — have a wide field of 
activity before them, as our countries are firmly resolved 
not to allow that this part of Europe should again be 
turned into a powder keg, and are vitally interested that this 
area should become a bastion of peace and constructive 
international cooperation. This common wish and tendency 
that general, close cooperation should be developed further 
in all fields of mutual] relations found expression also 
during the friendly visit of President Bayar to our country 
last month«, 


Then President Tito set forth the principles of our 
foreign policy, based on the development of equal and 
comprehensive cooperation among nations: 
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PRINCIPLES OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


»The conclusion of the Balkan Alliance and the 
reaching of agreement on the Trieste issue constitute a 
decisive step in the further stabilization of conditions and 
the strengthening of security in this part of Europe. What 
is more — if we bear in mind that it is a question of a 
political and military alliance between countries holding 
different views of the world and different social and eco- 
nomic systems — countries situated in a very sensitive area, 
involving certain problems which, in view of important 
reciproca] interests, have been relegated to the background 
— we may say without exaggeration that these inter- 
national acts constitute an important contribution to the 
efforts aimed at fulfilling the tasks confronting all nations 
in the world — discovering new ways and means for co- 
operation in the world of today and removing the existing 
or potential sources of friction and conflict between nations. 


More than ever had happened before in history, the 
Second World War stimulated a tendency towards equality 
among all the nations who were in any way denied this. 
In the course of the war itself jt was written on the banner 
of our struggle, and has now been fully realized in our 
country. Should this not be valid for the world in general? 
The principle of equality of the peoples in the post-war 
world naturally called for the principle of non-interference 
in internal affairs, and recognition of the right to indepen- 
dent paths for all nations, Actually, both these principles 
merely constitute two sides of one and the same truth. 
the base of all that I have mentioned, also opens up 


prospects for the common united overcoming of difficulties 
to which we are all more or less exposed.. 

All this shows that under the conditions of a changed 
international situation we are all faced with the alter- 
native: either coexistence in life or coexistence of death. 
However, we should be aware that coexistence — coexi- 
stence in life — calls for the most active cooperation. Coe- 
xistence every day demands the joint settlement of com- 
mon problems and the removal of obstacles which stand 
in- the way of such common efforts. Of course, although 
such active coexistence is already today set as an ideal, 
we cannot but take count of the facts, which are ‘such 
that we can expect active cooperation at the right moment 
only in regional frameworks. We think that we have laid 
the foundations of such regional cooperation precisely in 
the Balkan Alliance, and in this characteristic of the Bal- 
kan Alliance we see one of its chief forms. 

There is no doubt such regional communities, based 
on full and comprehensive cooperation, are also very stable 
areas, closed and ensured against aggression from outside. 
They provide for the strengthening of the defensive forces 
by linking them together, and blunt the edge of disa- 
greements with other groups. As such, the regional orga- 
nizations are utterly different from blocs — for blocs di- 
vide the world into opposing camps which constantly threa- 
ten to clash with each other — and, were they to develop 
even more, they would contribute to the removal of exist- 
ing contradictions. We actually consider that the Balkan 
Alliance, so far from threatening any third party, has con- 


RESOLUTION ON THE SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 


»Having heard and examined the statement. of the President of the Republic on questions 


of foreign policy, the Federal People’s Assembly, at the joint meeting of the Chambers held on 
25th October 1954, fully approves of the principles of foreign policy set, forth in the President's 
speech, whose constant and persistent observance has resulted in the strengthening of security and 
the international position of the country as one of the significant factors for the strengthening 
of peace and development of international cooperation; it expresses its satisfaction at the settle- 
ment of the Trieste issue, which removes a source of possible conflicts, and opens the way for deve- 
lopment of economic, political and cultural cosperation between Yugoslavia and Italy; it approves 
of the Agreement reached on this questicn between the Governments of Yugoslavia, Italy, the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom, and of all the annexes and letters supple- 
menting the Agreement, as well as of the decision taken by the Federal Executive Council on Octo- 
ber 7th in connection with this Agreement; it welcomes the Agreement reached at the Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia at Bled, which led to the creation of 
an alliance between the three countries and which, besides the preservation of their independence, 
ensures lively political, economic and cultural co operation between them, which is certainly a 
significant contribution to the ‘preservation of peace and security in this part of the world; it 
expresses its agreement with the general principles which the Foreign Ministers of Greece, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia recommended to the Governments of the three countries for the setting up 
of the Consultative Assembly of the signatory countries of the Balkan Alliance, and anticipates 
that the three Governments will take steps for an early realization of these recommendations, 
and submit the Statute of the Consultative Assembly to the Assemblies of the three countries«. 


If we ask the question, what in our time lends such a 
great significance to the ‘principles of equality and non- 
interferenee in the internal affairs and recognition of inde- 
pendent development, we shall find the answer in the fac! 
that the international community has been, so to speak, fun- 
damentally changed. There has penetrated into the con- 
science of millions of people the truth that inequality 
constitutes one of the latent dangers conducive to various 
conflicts, which may end in great catastrophes. Today people 
see clearly that wars do not settle questions in dispute, 
or inequalities, but engender new, even more serious pro- 
blems, and new, even worse conflicts and tendencies to 
enslave weaker nations. Hence mankind is increasingly 
seeking new forms for the settlement of international pro- 
blems and new forms cf international cooperation — co- 
operation on the basis of equality. And it is no wonder 
that this search ‘primarily engages the milljons of people 
in the small and colonial countries who suffer most from 
inequality. This is also primarily manifested in the present 
stage of colonialism, as well as in the level of economic 
development, which is hindered by the division, inherited 
from the past, into developed — industrialized countries, 
and backward countries restricted to the production of raw 
materials. The change of the international community is 
finally characterized also by huge positive possibilities. 
The great development of material productive forces, which 
could not be imagined a few decades ago and which forms 


tributed to the process of normalization which is develop- 
ing today between us; on the one side, and the Soviet Union 
and the eastern countries on the other«. 

Speaking about the normalization of relations with the 
USSR and the east-European countries as an important con- 
tribution to the strengthening of peace in the world, Pre- 
sident Tito said: 


NORMALISATION OF RELATIONS WITH EASTERN 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 

»I think there is no need to undertake an examination 
of the reasons and motives which inspired the present po- 
licy of the Soviet Union and the East European countries 
for a normalization of relations with our country. But I 
think it needs emphasizing that these reasons and motives 
have their root in the change of Soviet foreign policy, 
which has contributed to the easing of tension in the world, 
just because it differs in a great measure from the policy 
pursued in the recent past, which had truly negative con- 
sequences. It is very often heard in some quarters out- 
side our country that these offers for normalization conceal 
a trap,.that this is only a manoeuvre, etc. But should this 
matter be viewed only from that side? Should one be mi- 
strustful even of facts? If anybody is called upon to judge 
about this matter, then it is just we ourselves, with our 
experience, that have the greatest right to do so, for we 
can distinguish between a manoeuvre anda positive step. 


: ee 


This easing of tension has opened definite new pos- 
sibilities which should be turned to account for the further 
removal of the elements of tension. We could turn this to 
acccunt, without losing sight of the need for security, by 
working above all, each in his own sphere, on the search 
of long term solutions. I am convinced that in this regard 
precisely the Western countries, and with them also the 
United States of America, could play a significant role. 
In this I rely also on our own experience, on the precious 
assistance which the United States, together with Great 
Britain and France, extended to our country at the most 


Ra 


trying time, and which some of them are still extending. . 


What is more, the United States has introduced quite a 
new element into the settlement of the post-war difficul- 
ties — which, although perhaps inspired by national inte- 
rests, is still a grand gesture — namely, very useful eco- 
nomic aid in entirely new forms, given without insisting 
on such. conditions, especially in regard to our country, 
as would affect our sovereignty and independence. We be- 
lieve that the factors which exercised their influence in 
this direction are operating further, and that they will 
prevail in the future also as the best way for the establish- 
ment of confidence and trust in the world and easier over- 
coming of various disputed questions between countries and 
peoples generally.« 

President Tito referred to some current ‘problems’ of 
European integration, dwelling especially on the Brussels 
Pact: 


THE BRUSSELS TREATY AND REGIONAL GROUPINGS 


»If this pact is to have primarily the.task of acting 
in the direction of European stabilization and removing an- 
tagonistic elements, which would certainly facilitate the 
integration of Europe, then it will play a positive role, But 
if this pact acquires the preponderant. character of a mili- 
tary group and bloc with explicitly military aims, then it 
will miss the mark of European stabilization and integra- 
tion, and will become an element of intensified tension, 
not only in Europe but in the world generally. Besides, th’s, 
this trend of development would in my opinion, certainly 
hinder the possibility for a positive settlement of the ques- 
tion of German unity, for a longer period. 

Some may ask why we are today so emphatically 
against the creation of military blocs? Some may wonder 
whether this does not conceal a profound change in our 
foreign policy, or something of the kind. To this I can ans- 
wer clearly and openly: no change in our foreign policy 
is concealed behind this. The fact is that conditions for 
the settlement of international problems are different today, 
and that the relations of forces in the world have moved 
towards a balanced ‘position. Possibilities have been created 
for a peaceful settlement of various disputed international 
problems, which. has also been revealed in practice. The- 
refore we consider it necessary to avoid the use of those 
elements which could again unsettle the utilization of the 
already created favourable conditions. In other words, 
today we no longer attach primary significance to military 
measures. but to diplomatic negotiations, as it appears that 
talks in the diplomatic field have given positive results, and 
this path should be followed, avoiding all that introduces 
an element of mistrust and tension in the world. I say 
this because I fear that the latest agreements, aS qa basis 
for the Brussels ‘pact, may miss their constructive aim 
through the effect of certain additions which might domi- 
nate the positive elements. 

The clauses of the Brussels Pact show that it is prima- 
rily imbued with the spirit of comprehensive cooperation 
between the signatory countries and that the clause on de- 
fensive measures in the case of possible aggression against 
member-countries is only of secondary importance. Ac- 
cording to the pertaining agreement, this pact is extended 
by means of certain positive clauses such ag restriction of 
armaments and control of the production of certain kinds 
of weapons in Germany etc. We greet the restoration of 
German sovereignty and restriction of armaments, but we 
would like this to serve its real aim, the aim of stabiliza- 
tion and appeasement in Europe and the world. 

The question which arises now is what attitude should 
our country take towards this pact — whether it should 
take a negative or a positive attitude? Of course, this pact 
has not a character which fully answers our conceptions 
regarding the discovery of peaceful methods for the settle- 
ment of international problems, which, in our opinion, is 
essential for the preservation of peace in the world. On 
the other hand, we cannot take a negative attitude towards 


this pact, but we consider, on the’contrary, that it is ne- ~ 


cessary to try and find forms cf cooperation with members 
of the pact which will suit us — this, of course, on a re- 
gional basis, together with our allies Greece and Turkey. 
The further development and positive values of this pact. 
of Western Europe will show in what measure and on! 
what basis we can cooperate with the West-European ccm- 
munity. 

I have dwelt a little longer on the question of regional 
groups, wishing to explain what would be the best method 
for overcoming the existing antagonisms in the world, and 
preventing conflicts and dangers of war, It is necessary, of 
course, to bear constantly in mind that regional linking is 
only a phase, and that the final aim is integrated mankind, 
on the realization of which we can directly work in the 
framework of the United Nations. Bearing this in mind, 
our country has endeavoured and is endeavouring to deve- 
lep full activity through this organization, both on the 
question of the preservation of peace in the world, and on 
the development of a comprehensive cooperation. This orga- 
nization, which was created with great hopes in the last 
year of the Second World War, was heavily obstructed in 
the pcst-war period, both owing to the prolonged cold war 
and owing to the fact that to this day it has not succeeded ° 
in realizing one .cf its proclaimed ‘principles — the. inclu- 
sion of all the countries in the world into a single world 
organization. But despite its weaknesses. the United Na-° 
tions has achieved fine and positive results. It has become 
also the platform for the appraisal of the general situation 
in international relations. In this regard, a certain easing’ 
of tension in the world has. also been observed jn the 
framework of this year’s session of that Organization. This 
was -particularly noticed in the attempts and endeavours 
to bring about a rapprochement of views, as well as a cer- 
tain limited cooperation, even in such ‘complex matters as 
the question of disarmament. If this spirit is firmly esta- 
blished and if it is applied also to the settlement of other 
questions, ranging from the question of the equalization of 
economic differences between the individual countries, in 
respect of which most of the preparations had been made 
a long time ago, to the examination and positive settlement 
of the new proposal for the use of atomic energy for peace- 
time purposes, as Well as the agreement on disarmament, 
then we might suppose with greater certainty that we are 
heading towards a new, more peaceful atmosphere in the 
future relations between peoples«. 

The concluding part of President Tito’s speech was 
devoted to the forthcoming visit of the President of the 
Republic to India and Burma. 


FRIENDLY TIES BETWEEN INDIA, BURMA AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 


»On this occasion I would like to emphasize the basic 
facts which led to the arrangement of these visits. Firstly, 
the past cooperation with these countries and the expressed 
friendship of their peoples towards our country, and the 
understanding they showed for our reality — all this 
prompted me to accept very gladly the invitation to visit 
these countries. But in this connection it is particularly im- 
portant to note that between us there exists a similarity 
cf views about various world problems and the need for . 
solving them peacefully or, to put it better, our common 
antipathy against any aggressive undertakings and wars. . 
Secondly, it may be pointed out, as a common characte- 
ristic of our three countries, that their ‘peoples have been 
oppressed for several centuries and have achieved their 
independence at the cost cf great sacrifices. In reviving 
their national states, all three nations were confronted with 
the primary task of taking steps for their economic deve- 
lopment. in order to achieve higher economic and cultural. 
standards and ensure a progressive future. Faced with this 
task, the three countries are interested in the preservation 
of peace and the develcpment of peaceful cooperation, based 
on the principles of respect for independence, non-aggres- 
sion and equality. These would be the characteristics and 
motives which exercised an essential influence on the crea-.. 
tion of mutual sympathies and friendly ties between our . 
peoples, in spite of the great distance separating them, 
which came to. full expression in the mutual contacts, ex- 
change of. visits of various delegations, development of com- 
mercial exchange and especially, in the close cooperation ~ 
in the, United Nations Organization. These two countries — 
have made, in their own areas, a significant contribution 
to the development of peaceful cooperation — especially . 
India, which cn a number of occasions contributed to ap-.. 
peasement in the world in general and in Asig in parti-_ 
cular, by her influence and initiative«, 
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: iydiaeand Yugoslavia in the World of Today 


INTERVIEW WITH 


Rajashwar DAYAL 


AMBASSADOR OF INDIA IN BELGRADE 


THE VISIT IS EAGERLY AWAITED IN INDIA 


1) Would you kindly tell us your opinion about the 
forthcoming visit of President Tito to your country? 


(1) President Tito’s forthc:ming visit to India is 
being looked forward to by our Government and people 
with keen interest and anticipation, The occasion will be 
a unique one, for President Tito will be the first Head 
of State from Europe to visit India. The President howe- 
ver, is no ordinary Head of State. He is universally re- 
garded as the architect of his country’s freedom and of 
its emergence_as an important factor in international poli- 
tics. The people of India, themselves recently freed from 
foreign rule, will accord a special welcome to one who 
has brought freedom to his own country and is leading 
it along a path of peaceful progress and development. 
The President’s visit to India will help greatly to streng- 
then friendship and mutual understanding between our 
two countries. 


INDIAN-YUGOSLAV COOPERATION — A CONTRI- 
BUTION TO THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 


2) In the peaceloving and constructive policy they 
are leading, Yugoslavia and India have many com- 
mon points. We are interested what would be in 
your opinion the concrete forms of the present and 
future cooperation between these two countrie3; — ge- 
ographically so far away? 


(2) Although widely separated geographically and fol- 
lowing different political and social systems, there are 
many points of contact between the policies pursued by 
India and Yugoslavia. It is not geography that brings 
countries together, but a community of approach to funda- 
mental problems. Here our two countries can find much 
common ground. In internationa] affairs, both countries are 
dedicated to the cause of peace and internaticnal coope- 
ration. They are striving, each in its own way, to settle 
outstanding problems by negotiation and conciliation and 
to widen the area of peaceful cooperation. They believe 
in equality between all countries, whether big or small, 
and in an independent approach t) international problems 
without adherence to either bloc. They are both opposed 
to colonialism and the domination of one people by ano- 
ther. In the economic sphere, they stand for the maxi- 
mum of cooperation and mutual assistance. Culturally, 
they are both striving to widen their understanding of 
the thoughts, feelings and aspirations of other peoples. 
Both countries try to follow policies based on firm prin- 
ciples, and not merely on expediency. This common ap- 
preach to problems is illustrated by the remarkable simi- 
larity in the voting record of the two countries in the 
United Nations. For example, at the Eighth Session of 
the General Assembly, India and Yugoslavia voted in the 
same way on no less than 37 of the 43 more important 
issues before the Assembly and even on the remaining six 
items, they did not vote on opposite sides, but one or 
the other abstained. These figures speak for themselves. 


On such a solid foundation, there is much room to 
build the fabric of future cooperation. Both countries have 
comparable internal problems. Both are federations, with 
varied races and cultures, welded together into a single 
nation. Both countries are economically backward and are 
striving, according to their own politica] and social sy- 
stems, to develop their considerable resources and to se- 
cure to their respective peoples, better standards of life. 


In India, we are also building up our economy by means 
of Five Year Plans, and are endeavouring to secure to 
our people, social justice and equality of opportunity. 
There is much room here for cooperation, and the recent 
visit of the Indian Econcmic Delegation to Yugoslavia in- 
dicates how such cooperation can be given concrete form. 
Trade relations. have been established between the two 
countries, which we hope will grow in the future. There 
can also be a useful exchange of visits by students, tea- 
chers, journalists, doctors and others, which will also con- 
tribute to the widening of understanding and the promo- 
tion of active cooperation, Cooperation in all these mat- 
ters between the two countries can make an important 
contribution towards the strengthening of peace and se- 
curity in the world. 


THE ALTERNATIVE OF COEXISTENCE IS 
CO-DESTRUCTION 


3) Lately there is much talk about coexistence. 
Can you give us’ your views — as it is looked upon 
by your Government — on the coexistence between 
the countries with different political systems? 


(3) In the context of the development in the world 
of today, of atomic and nuclear energy, the only alterna- 
tive to »co-existence« is what may be termed as »co-de- 
struction«. Indeed, if one were to turn to history, the 
experiences of the Crusades would demonstrate the futi- 
lity of trying to exterminate beliefs which are mistakenly 
regarded as incompatible with one’s own. There is plenty 
of room in the world for variety, provided each country 
follows its own path in a spirit of tolerance and respect 
for cthers. If non-conformity were to be regarded as a 
heresy to be uprooted, there would be no peace in the 
world. Each country should be free to follow its own path 
in accordance with its own convictions regarding its in- 
ternal political. social and economic organisation, without 
interference from outside. 

We in India believe that co-existence between dif- 
ferent countries with different social systems is not only 
possible, but is essential in the interests of human pro- 
gress. Co-existence does not merely mean the acceptance 
of the physical existence of another country, for facts can- 
not be denied. It implies the active pursuit of gq policy 
of mutual understanding and cooperation, the settlement of 
problems by peaceful means and the development of a 
spirit of tolerance and mutual respect. It follows that if 
peace is to be preserved in the world — and its alter- 
native in this age of weapons of mass destruction is too 
horrible to contemplate — there should be qa stoppage of 
ideological warfare, whether by open propaganda or by 
internal subversion. The cold war creates conditions of 
tension which threaten to disturb international peace and 
security. Co-existence implies the constant pursuit of con- 
structive policies for the maintenance and strengthening 
of peace in the world. 


FIVE PRINCIPLES OF THE INDIAN-CHINESE 
RELATIONS 


4) There have been many recent developments in 
Asia that are of world importance — and not only 
for that part of the world. India has the leading role 
in these developments. In this connection can you tell 
us something about Mr. Nehru’s visit to Peking? 


— 


(4) India and China are neighbouring countries, with 
almost 2,000 miles of common frontier and a history of 
several thousand years of peaceful co-existence. During 
the past two centuries when India’s independence was 
eclipsed, contact was broken off with China and with 
other neighbouring Asian countries. It ig therefore but na- 


tural that a free India and a free China’should wish to ° 


restore their relations cn a basis of mutual] understand- 
ing and mutual respect. Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to 
China and to other neighbouring Asian countries should 
be viewed in this context. This visit follows the recent 
visit to India of China’s Prime Minister. On that occa- 


sion five principles were agreed upon as a basis for the 
regulation of the relations between the two countries. 
These five principles are in brief: mutual respect for 
each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, non- 
aggression, non-interference in each other’s domestic af- 
fairs, equality, mutual benefit and_ peaceful co-existence. 


‘If these’ principles of peaceful co-existence are followed 


by India and China, which between them comprise a po- 
pulation of over one billion persons, and by other neigh- 
bouring countries, it should have a powerfu influence in 
strengthening international cooperation and in ‘building up 
peace in the world. 


President Titos Journey to India and Burma 


By 
Dr Ales Bebler 


UNDERSECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


RESIDENT Tito’s visit to India and Burma will represent the clearest expression of the deep sym-— 
pathies and warm feelings of the Yugoslav peoples towards the peoples of these countries. Like 
us, they were subjected to foreign rule for centuries and rose to independence. Like us, they 

lagged behind the economic development of other countries, and are striving today to make up for 
time lost, by ensuring the most rapid development of their own producing. forces and a rise in the 
standard of living. 


This historical resemblance is also reflected in a similarity of outlook on ene iiternalonal 
developments. It is only natural that peoples with such a history should be deeply and sincerely devo- 
ted to the ideas of independence and equal rights for all nations. 

However, regardless of this parallelism of views on these — in the opinion of many generat- 
ions — fundamental problems of historical development, the paramount and most urgent issue at pre- 
sent is the preservation of peace in the world of today, a world which we all agree is far from 
perfect. 

An increase of common effort in this field is doubtless what the peoples of Yugoslavia and 
the peoples of India and Burma expect from direct contact of their most responsible statesmen. 

We are convinced that the acquaintance and exchange of views on the highest level will 
be extremely beneficial in this respect, all the more so as there are obvious points in common in the 
methods used in the struggle for the preservation of peace, apart from the internationally recognized 
and undeniable consistency of these efforts. 

We are both against the policy of world blocs, although admitting that it is difficult to 
emerge from the vicious circle created by this policy once the world has embarked on such a road 
through the fault of one side (it is known which). We are both in favour of the policy of coexistence, 
which does not imply, however, that one should merely lie quiet in one of the entrenched camps of 
nations whose sole claim to peaceful coexistence is that they are not actually engaged in open warfare, 
but »active coexistence« as aptly formulated by our President. 

We are both in favour of a coexistence in which both sides would be actively engaged in the 
peaceful solution. of outstanding issues, beginning with those more easily solved, to those which 
today seem insoluble. We are both in favour of the promotion of international cooperation on a regi- 
onal basis, in the spirit of the United Nations Charter, i. e., the organisation of geographical areas for 
the purpose of ensuring their internal harmony and security, and devising the best ways to bring. 
about good neighbourly relations with limitrophe areas, etc. 

The better mutual acquaintance of countries with such consistently peace-loving tendencies 
which belong to different areas will evidently contribute to the cause of peace. 

Therefore all sincere advocates of peace have every reason to welcome the visit of President 
Tito to India and Burma. 


~ OPINIONS ON ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


F. P. VANNI D’ ARCHIRAFI 
Minister of Italy in Belgrade 


Prospects of Co-operation between 
ltaly and Yugoslavia 


HE problem of Trieste, which for so many years 
T seemed insoluble, so that it even endangered inter- 

national peace, has finally been solved. This solu- 
tion opens a new prospects of better and more fruitful 
understanding between Italy and Yugoslavia. It is also 
‘proof of the fact that the two nations enjoy a highly deve- 
loped sense of political responsibility. The last World War, 
just as all other great conflicts, brought in its train many 
difficult problems, and for a long time these problems 
remained unsolved, not for lack of the goodwill of the 
parties concerned, but because they were expected to solve 
them in too short a time. 

This was the case with the Trieste problem, which 
not only destroyed the normal relations between the two 
countries, so that it was impossible to achieve any progress 
towards the solution of even minor problems, but also 
hampered normal co-operation with other countries. The 
Memorandum of understanding is the first post-war act 
for the peaceful settlement of this complicated and deli- 
cate situation, and its international importance should not 
be underestimated. The said Memorandum is a very im- 
portant act, as it demonstrated that good practice which 
should serve as a model of how to regulate international 
relations. This Understanding, therefore, sets an example 
for all nations to follow. Its good effects were felt in the 
wider field of international politics only a few days later 
— we refer to the solution of the Saar preblem, and t) 
that of others as well. 

The statesmen and the public of many countries have 
expressed their spontaneous satisfaction with the Memo- 
randum of Understanding. Never in the past was a peace- 
ful international event so favourably commented on. This 
Agreement, and the fact that the two countries have so 
much in common, cpen bright prospects of good relations 
which it may be hoped will become very close in the 
future, 

~ These relations may develop in two principal direc- 
tions: in the full realization of Trieste agreement, and in 
friendly co-operation in important political, economic and 
cultural matters. It would not be right to consider that the 
former aim is less important than the latter. Just as the 
former presented the main source of conflict prior to Oc- 
tober 5th, so it may now be considered as ag means of 
reaching new and more effective agreements in the inte- 
rest of the two nations. Italy has undertaken the obliga- 
tion to respect the clause of the compromise concluded 
in favour of the Slovenes — to respect it strictly and with 
the liberality which is characteristic of its political sy- 
stem. Italy expects Yugoslavia to treat the Italians in the 
same way. So the Italians under Yugoslav administraticn, 


after one decade of uncertainty, will be guaranteed their 


basic liberties, thus giving them, prospects of a bright 
future. 

This may lead to the conclusion of further agree- 
ments. The frontier lines were never drawn to the perfect 
satisfaction of both parties, and in the past this led to 
many serious international] conflicts. The progress achiev- 
ed in al] spheres of human activity in the 20th century, 
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however, permits the hope that, through the well-being of 
the neighbouring Italian and Yugoslav speaking people, 
the two countries may co-operate in a peaceful and fruit- 
ful manner. Such co-operation is to be expected from two 
nations so rich in that broad: and real culture and in those 
spontaneous expressions of sympathy and of common inte- 
rest which were noticeable even during the most delicate 
periods of their mutual relations. 

I have just mentioned a problem which is already 
acute, and which until quite recently was treated as an 
imaginary one, i. e., the problem of the future develop- 
ment of our political relations. I am glad that I am now 
in a position to refer to it, without prejudice or illusion, 
however difficult it may appear to speak of it at the very 
outset of our friendly relations. I may say, however, that 
if politics require time — and they do require it because 
politics are a matter of feelings — they are influenced, 
and sometimes determined, by those complex ties and mu- 
tual relations which often lead to practical matters, such 
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The Trieste territory after the Memorandum 


as economic and cultural relations. This may not, howe- 
ver, prevent Yugoslavia and Italy from conducting the 


same policy, within the framework of European integra- . 


tion and co-operation which js the vital preoccupation and 
aim of Italy being, from Italy’s point of view, the indis- 
pensable precondition of all other co-operation. 

As far as~the cultura] relations of our two coun- 
tries are concerned, no better basis is required than the 
one that exists between the Adriatic population of 
our two countries. The Adriatic Sea will almost cer- 
tainly accelerate our cooperation in this field as 
well as in others, and the existing basis will become 
the source of further benefit. This is quite evident, 
especially if we have in view the easy communication bet- 
ween one country and the other. The geographic ‘position 
of the two countries will help us, as in the past, to ex- 
change cultural inheritances, and to become better ac- 
quainted to our common benefit. The tourist traffic will 
also greatly help our cultural relations. Some commen- 
tators on the recently concluded understanding, when dis- 
cussing our future cultural relations, have expressed the 
mistaken view that one country or the other may have 
a greater or lesser interest in particular subjects. I should 
like to stress that our cultural intercourse should be con- 
ceived in terms of the exchange of ideas which interest 
not only the two countries, but a far greater number of 
countries, all of which have their own characteristics, 
which are the products of their respective geographic po- 
sitions and of their relations with various other nations. 
The cultural riches of Yugoslavia differ from those of 
Italy. and viicce versa. It would be, therefore, neces- 
sary to enter into broad relations, allowing as full freed- 
om of initiative as possible which, if adequately applied, 
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The United Nations in 


took place in Paris in 1948, recommended that the 

24th of October, on which date nine years ago the 
UN Charter came into force, should be proclaimed and 
celebrated as United Nations Day, 

The third session took place in the first days of the 
cold war, which was growing more and more intense. One 
could anticipate a crisis in UNO, which could not, at the 
previous sessions, liquidate any of the major problems on 
its agenda. The relations between the East and the West 
became worse and worse in every way. Because of this 
a wish arose to confirm UNO as a factor of international 
solidarity, which had been threatened by the development 
of international relations among the Great powers. There 
was-also a wish to inaugurate wide propaganda to gain 
the ‘support of the world public for the ‘principles and 
aims of UNO, which was the only centre of international 
meetings. One step in this direction was the introduction 
of United Nations Day, to manifest the loyalty of all its 
members towards the organisation of their international 
relations. 

Since then, in most countries, to a smaller or larger 
extent, United Nations Day serves as an occasion to spread 
the ideas and aims of UNO and to revise its work and 
tasks in actual problems of world policy. 

This day, however, falls regularly when the General 
Assembly is in session. Because of this, in the years of 
crisis in the internationa] relations, and the cold war 
which caused the formation of the two opposite blocs 
within UNO, ithe celebration of international solidarity 
and cooperation on United Nations Day in schools, press- 
meetings, academies, in official declarations and opti- 
mistic disposition was strangely contrasted against the 
painful scenes, irreconcilable attitudes, discords, polemics, 
distrust and suspicions which burdened long, the tedious 
and barren debates in New York. 

But ‘still we should point out — -because it is an 
optimistic note in’ all these ‘depressing impressions caused 


Pes UN General Assembly at its third session, whicn 


will greatly contribute to a better understanding between 
the two countries. To conclude, I may say that our coun- 
tries, with. their histories which have been sometimes dif- 
ferent, sometimes similar, and sometimes antagonistic, have 
only to make a definite choice, and then to embark upon 
the most suitable forms of cultura] co-operation: the best 
proof of this is the vivid interest displayed by the Ita- 
lian press immediately after the signing of the under- 
standing. 


And, finally, it is of vital importance to improve the 
economic and commercial relations between our two coun- 
tries. Italy has always wished to bring her economic ex- 
change with Yugoslavia to the highest possible level, hav- 
ing in view the benefit which the economies of our coun- 
tries would derive from an increased exchange of goods 
and services. This is especially so because the two neigh- 
bouring countries are complementary in many respects 
and within easy reach of each other. Italian industrial cir- 
cles are keenly interested in Yugoslav economy and vice 
versa. It will, however, be necessary first to remove 
some technical difficulties if the economic relations bet- 
ween the two countries are to be improved to any great 
extent. It will, perhaps, take time to achieve this, but 
the results may be far-reaching and lasting. Long-term eco- 
nomic co-operation is of special importance. Yugoslavia 
with her rich natural resources, and Italy with her big 
and technically highly developed industries, may help each 
other to a very great extent, provided they each act clearly 
and candidly. I have no doubt that in the new atmosphere 
it will be possible to achieve this. Such co-operation may 


in due course become the most important result of the 
recently concluded understanding. 


the Past and Present 


largely by the atmosphere of the United Nations — that 
all these major disagreements, which hampered the pro- 
gress of international ccoperation, were worsened more 
because of mutual distrust and fear, implacability and 
ideological intoleration, than because of any real diffi- 
culty in finding common concessive solutions. UNO suffer- 
ed for a long time because the powers which had the 
greatest influence upon the organisation wanted to impose 
on it their own ‘folitical conceptions, and to hamper, 
through the mechanism of UNO, the political movements 
or successes of the opposite bloc — in other words because 
these most powerful factors considered UNO more as an 
instrument of their own national policy than one of ge- 
neral international cocperation, Consequently, in the great 
problems of international policy, UNO no longer repre- 
sented a centre of international cooperation, but a poli- 
tical arena, in which the national policies of the leading 
great powers conflicted. 


This was also, naturally, the consequence of the cold 
war and its totalitarian character. It meant that the situa- 
tion of the United Nations Organisation could. be radi- 
cally changed if the great powers would change their tac- 
tics when solving their mutual conflicts, and if they chang- 
ed their attitude towards UNO. By doing this the great 
powers would then make the organisation. one for inter- 
national ccoperation, and not an instrument to realise the 
aims of their national policy. 

The ninth session, which is being held now, may 
serve if not yet asa proof, then perhaps asan indication that 
this is happening. It has been noticed that this ninth ses- 
sion is rather different than the previous ones, not only 
because of the changed character of its meetings, but be- 
cause of its changed atmosphere, because of the patience 
of the delegations, their readiness to discuss, their willing- 
ness to listen to the other side, study its propositions and 
look for any possible solution which would be accepted by 
all sides. As the critical state of international tension pa- 
ralysed UNO activity in the most important problems of 
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international relations, for the same reason we may hope 
that the loosening of international tension will help to 
realise the aims of the UN Charter. This would mean that 
it would be possible to carry out an objective policy within 
UNO, as a real and realistic conception, and that there 
are possibilities of solving harmoniously, existing interna- 
tional problems. 

It was decided last year to revise the UN Charter 
in accordance with the decree that it should be revised 
every ten years. In the past years discontent arose against 
UNO because it could not solve international difficulties. 
The Charter, the organisaticn, the abuse of the veto in 
the Security Council, the lack of law sancticns, and other 
similar juridical and technical matters were all condemn- 
ed, and it was hoped that some shortcomings could be 
avoided if these organisational failures were eliminated. 

- It is obvious that in this ten-year trial period de- 
fects in the Organisation which arosa from the Charter 
(a man-made product after all) could be pointed out. These 
defects could be clearly seen in this trial period, which 
was full of difficult problems and conflicts, and the eli- 
mination of these failures would be useful to everybody. 

On the other hand just such a trial period of dif- 
ficult relations and dangerous situations confirmed the vi- 
tality of UNO — the solidarity of the organisation 
which had overcome many dangerous crises. This diffi- 
cult period proved that great authority, which upholds 
the principles aind aims of UNO. But UNO did not only 
suffer failure. Great achievements were reached in the 
field of international cooperation through its organs, 
through a series of special institutions and specific agen- 
cies, in all branches of international relations, in the co- 
lonial protectorate regimes, in the economic and _ social 
sector, in the domain of human rights, in protecting the 
occupied peoples, and in helping undeveloped countries 
etc. If UNO has not had complete success in solving some 
major security problems and those of world policy, it has 
so far shown results which are neither few nor insigni- 
ficant, in many sectors of international cooperation. 

The basic reproach, often repeated, concerning the 
inefficiency of the organisation, refers to the system of 
collective security. This system could not be completely 
built up as the Charter had foreseen, and in some difficult 
situations it acted inefficiently, slowly and incompletely. 
These difficulties existed owing to the veto in the Security 
Council, which was the leader of the whole system, or 
rather the most responsible body for peace and security 
in the world. This reproach, ag far as it refers to the effi- 
ciency of the collective system, is undoubtedly well-found- 
ed. Taking into account the use of the veto, UNO could 
not offer collective security to a threatened member, un- 
less the five great powers agreed, the only exception to 
this being if the General Assembly gave its recommen- 
dation. It was understood that UNO was able to inter- 
vene in Korea only owing to the fact that the Soviet de- 
legate was absent from the Security Council. But the ques- 
tion arises as to whether such a system, under to-day’s 
conditions, could in any case function, without the veto 
in the Security Council. 

The development of ‘post-war international relations 
did not confirm the basic suppositions on which the me- 
chanism of collective security was founded. One of these 
suppositions was that the solidarity of the great allied 
powers reached during wartime might remain in the post- 
war period too. The securing of the postwar peace was, 
through the organisation of the Security Council, entrusted 
to the five great powers. The other supposition was that 
the ensurance of order, gained after the victory over the 
fascist forces, might 'perhaps be threatened if those forces 
were rebuilt in the future. 


‘The third supposition was that no member of UNO 
would approach the policy of disproportional and planned 
arming with aggressive intentions. The pericd after the 
signing of the peace was imagined as a recovery period 
from war devastation, and a period of peaceful recon- 
struction, in a regime secured by the common victory, the 
fruits of which the leading allied forces would mutually 
and commonly preserve. The fact that within the allies 
themselves irreconcilable political oppositions might arise 
Was underestimated, if not ignored and this indeed did 
happen, causing the race for armament; and indeed it was 
difficult to suppose that world security would be threate- 
ned, not so much by the reconstruction and rebuilding 
of the conquered forces, but by actual discord among the 
allies themselves. 

Because of this unforeseen development of relations 
among the allies, the mechanism of collective security and 


cooperation concerning the major issueg in preserving the 
peace, being set as the leading principle to be accepted 
by the five great powers, was unable to function if it 
had to be applied either against one of those powers or 
against any other country which one of the five great po- 
wers might take under her protection. But at to-day’s 
state of arming, it would be impossible to impose on any 
great power the sanctions of collective security, except 
secondary, ‘political or economic ones, regardless of the 
fact whether she has a right to the veto or not, If such 
a thing were done, it would mean general war, which 
the system of collective security was set up to prevent 
From this it follows, naturally, that it was not so much 
the veto that was the factor which disturbed the system 
of collective security as the arming of the great powers, 
so that they could choose to respect or not to respect the 
discipline of the international order. 


From thig we can draw the conclusion that the first 
condition for normalising the cooperation that was visua- 
lised in the Charter was the policy of disarming. Thus we 
consider that the movement to conclude an agreement on 
disarmament, which is developing at the present session 
under better conditions than before, is the most impor- 
tant movement towards stabilisation of UNO. 


The inefficiency of the collective security system has 
resulted in the formation of blocs for common defence out- 
side of the organisation. This system enjoys the military 
benefits of direct security but, on the other hand, the 
great military alliances of the powerful countries enjoy 
fewer benefits. One of consequences of this is that general 
international control over security policy in the world has 
diminished and world security remains under the direction 
of certain great powers, instead under the guardianship 
of UNO. The other consequence is that the system of de- 
fensive councils has influenced other sectors of interna- 
tional cooperation. This, on one hand, has brought inter- 
national activities, cne to another parallel thus damaging 
the universal character, of UNO, and it has also brought 
eertain activities of international cooperation within the 
interests of these defensive councils, and on the other hand 
because of this, particular'interests of specific military po- 
liey, with its special aims, or special attitudes concerning 
general international order, have been introduced into the 
policy of UNO. The norma] development of international 
cooperation, however, can be seen by the fact that UNO 
cooperation should be more largely integrated within the 
framework of UNO, which expresses the universal prin- 
ciple of international solidarity. 


To come back to the revision of the UN Charter, it 
seems to us that certain juridical irregularities, which ap- 
pear if we analyse the text (though the Charter would have 
been better without them and it would have done no harm 
to eliminate them) are not of great importance as regards 
the quality of UNO, and an exaggerated emphasis of those 
defects might blur the outline of the real problem of the 
organisation. 

As in every international organisation the develop- 
ment of relations among the members of UNO in prac- 
tice is, on the one hand the expression, and on the other 
the concession of common aims and objective conditions 
as well as the expression of an international doctrine and 
a concrete policy: and this influences the gradua] building 
of its juridical status. which can only have a solid basis 
as the result of such a development. However obvious 
these defects of the UN Charter were, they were not the 
cause of the difficult situation which arose in internatio- 
nal relations. Those defects manifested openly before the 
whole world, perhaps made possible the conflicts in the 
postwar period, but they were not their cause and one 
should not confuse cause and effect. 


It would be unrealistic to expect from UNO whatever 
technical and juridical perfection it may have reached — 
to manifest the harmony, discipline and solidarity which 
do not exist in international relations of its members, and 
even if this could be realised it would not help very 
much: It is better to reveal the real causes and to look 
for the right remedies. 


It would be better to seek for the explanation of 
some of the failures cf UNO in the international reality 
than in the decrees or procedure of the Charter. The remedy 
for these failures is to eliminate dangerous contrasts, to 
develop a spirit of cooperation, to solve internationa] con- 
flicts, to abandcen the policy of hegemony and domination, 
and to establish an equal internationa] society, rather than 
to improve the mechanism of voting and out-voting. 
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J. ZIVIC 


The Saar Territory in Franco-German Relations 


N the present international atmosphere, which has 

proved conducive to the gradua] settlement of a 

series of standard European and world problems — 
Indo-China, Trieste, Suez etc. — another question, that 
of the Saar area, has entered the phase of reasonable com- 
promise. It appears that the settlement of the Saar issue 
was hampered not so much by its complexity, but prima- 
rily by the conflicting ambitions of the parties to the dis- 
pute, each of whom tried to make the other accept his 
demands. 

The basic elements of the Saar problem are connect- 
ed with the history of Franco-German divergences, The 
fate of this small and densely populated region — 950.000 
citizens over an area of 2,558 km* — has been constantly 
changing during the last 35 years. At the Versailles Con- 
ference France ensured the separation of the Saar from 
the Reich and the placing of this area under the League 
of Nations administration for a period of fifteen years and, 
what was even more important, she secured ownership of 
the Saar coal-mines. After the expiration of the League of 
Nations mandate Hitler succeeded in winning an absolute 
victory in the Saar, having fanned into flames nationalist 
passions among the Saar population. Thus he subordinated 
the considerable economic potential of this territory to his 
war machine. After the end of the war in 1945, the French 
re-entered the Saar and did their best to detach it from 
Germany and link it economically to their own country. 
The Western allies met their wishes to some extent, leav- 
ing the final settlement to the peace treaty, while the 
USSR laid down as a condition! of their consent the par- 
ticipation of Russian representatives in the international 
Ruhr administration. In 1947 the Saar was given the pro- 
visiona] status of an autcnomous territory in an economic, 
customs and monetary union with France, who, besides 
this, was entrusted with the conduct of foreign affairs and 
defence, as well as the legislative control, all of which 
amounted to a kind of protectorate over the Saar terri- 
tory. 

To grasp the essence of the dispute, one must be 
clear as to the function of the Saar in Franco-German re- 
lations. It is not a question of a dispute about national 
determination. The Saar population is definitely of Ger- 
man origin, although it constitutes a certain separate local 
community which wishes to have a wide autonomy. What 
is involved is the economic significance of the area, its 
huge coal wealth (the deposits are estimated at about 15 
billion tons of hard coal) and a strong steel industry, 
whcse capacity is nearly three million tons of raw mate- 
rial, as well as processing industries. France wishes the 
Germans to renounce this territory thus making reparation 
for the three past aggressidns and giving a ‘proof of 
good will to live in future in peaceful cooperation with 
their western neighbour. In support of this, the French 
point out that it is in the interest of Saar itself, in view 
of the complementary nature of the Saar economy with 
that of Lorraine (from which it receives iron ore, not to 
be found at home, and to which it gives coal) as wel] as 
with other sections of French economy (the Saar imports 
large quantities of foodstuffs from France, and exports 
stee] and finished products). But, in relation to Germany, 
France is primarily concerned with the problem of mutual 
economic potentialities, especially in the basic branches 
of eccal ‘and steel. The .Coal and Steel Pool. it- 
self pre-supposes a definite relation between the chief 
partners Germany and France, in which the Saar appears 
in the French share. The percentage relation in the pro- 
duction of raw steel in the Pool. presents the follow- 
ing picture: France with the Saar 34°/o, the Federal Repu- 
blic 35°/o, Italy and Benelux 31°/o. If the Saar share, which 
amounts to 7°/o were to be returned to Western Germany, 
then France would find herself in an inferior situation as 
the German percentage would rise to 42/0, while the 
French would fall to 27/0. With the separation of the 
Saar the base of the German heavy industry would he 
reduced, that is, the exploitation of the Saar coal and steel 


by France would balance the relation of forces, and streng- 
then French security and confidence as regards Germany. 


In the German attitude one should distinguish bet- 
ween the conceptions of the Government and those of the 
opposition. Whereas the Government coalition, with some 
hesitation, agreed in principle to the economic separation 
of the Saar area, provided final solution is reserved for 
the peace treaty to be signed by the general German Go- 
vernment, the Social-Democratic opposition until recently 
rejected any settlement which would mean loss of the 
Saar. A new plan was evolved in Social-Democratic circles 
on the eve of the Paris Conference — a plan which met 
with a response in Coalition circles. According to it, the 
Saar would temporarily be placed under Franco-German 
administration headed by a neutral president, who would 
remain in office until the signing of the peace treaty. 

The question in dispute, therefore, is what should be 
the concrete permanent or temporary status of the Saar 
territory, and how to harmonize the quite different and 
in many respects conflicting views of the interested sides. 


The fundamental divergences are manifested in the 
matter of the compatibility of the Franco-Saar economic 
union with a genuine autonomy of the Saar and the need 
for expanding the economic ties with Germany, which 
takes .a considerable part of the Saar export and whence 
an increased import of investment equipment is expected; 
in the internal political regime of the Saar, which is re- 
flected in the banning of the so-called pro-German parties, 
and in German criticism to the effect that the present 
Saar Government — which favours the forms of auto- 
nomy and international status, formulated in Van Natters’ 
project of Europeisation — cannot speak on behalf of the 
population until free elections have been held with the 
participation of the banned parties; as well as in how to 
organize international control over the Saar — whether 
under the auspices of a European institution, for exam- 
ple the European Council, which Van Natters proposed as 
a beginning, and which the French favoured, or in the 
form, of joint, direct German-French administration, as 
desired by Bonn, 

As M. Mendés-France pursues the line of the pre- 
vious governments — namely that the favourable settle- 
ment of the Saar dispute should be set as a condition for 
French agreement to the re-militarization of the Federal 
Republic, in which attitude he enjoys the full support of 
the Bourbons — although he has approached this in a 
more elastic manner than his predecessors — linking the 
Saar issue with the wider plan of economic and cultural 
cocperation. Herr Adenauer has no other choice but to 
try to reach a temporary agreement with Mendés-France 
by means of concessions which would not endanger his 
own Government, and thus realize the basic aim of the 
Bonn Government: sovereignty and armaments. 


The Paris conference led to the conclusion of the 

Francc-German agreement on the regulation of the status 
of the Saar. Certain elements of Van Natters’ project were 
evidently used, but they were adapted to the new forms 
of integration. The Saar territory js receiving European 
status and entering the West-European Union, which has 
a kind of mandate over the Saar pending the peace treaty. 
The Coal and Steel Pool will be on the Saar territory. 
. The Saar will be headed by a- special Commissioner 
appointed by the Ministerial Council of the Union by a 
majority of votes but with the consent of France, the Fe- 
deral Republic and the Saar. The Commissioner will be 
neither a French, German nor a Saar citizen. Hig compe- 
tence will embrace foreign relations and defence. Thus, 
as the representative of the Saar he will enter the mini- 
sterial councils of the instituticns of integration with a 
consultative right of vote. In remaining affairs, the home 
Saar Government will enjoy full autonomy. 

The disputed question of political relations in the 
Saar has been settled through the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of free political association and free press without 
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interference from outside, which means, jin practice, the 
revival of free activity for the pro-German parties of the 
_ opposition. The Saar Government accepts the obligation to 
. submit the Saar agreement for referendum by the popula- 
tion within three months after the political parties have 
received permission to resume their activities, After the 
referendum new elections will be held for the parliamen- 
tary body of the territory. 

In economic relations a compromise formula has been 
found, — a formtula which simultaneously provides for 
the retention of the Franco-Saar economic union and the 
expansion of exchange with the Federal Republic, which 
will be regulated by a special agreement. 


Rade VLKOV 


A Vanished 


CAREFUL observer of events in the USSR follow- 
A ing the death of Stalin, who for a long time may 
have oscillated between defining the easing of the 
iron fortress as the exclusive result of weakness, and as 
ordinary tactics calculated to deceive, today has at his 
disposal an increasing number of factors which point to 
the vanishing of old conceptions. Changes there are. All 
are agreed on this point. But how to classify these chan- 
ges? Do they strike at the heart of the matter? Do they 
hint at something new? What are their motives and who 
are their motivators? Such questions keep on arising. The 
replies are rare, varied and often contradictory. In the 
West they sometimes bear the stamp of wishful thinking 
and ideological interpretations, and sometimes they are 
merely the fruit of superficiality and political dilettan- 
tism. Superficiality is often reflected in the isolated treat- 
ment of events. The doctors’ affair, for instance, simpli- 
fied to the last degree — the accused came out Of prison 
while the accusers walked into it — leads to the conclu- 
sion that it is a question of persona] settling of accounts 
at the top of the ruling set. The attitude of the USSR at 
the Geneva conference, likewise simplified to the last de- 
gree may be interpreted in its own right also as an ordi- 
nary tactical manoeuvre: what you lose on the swings you 
gain on the roundabouts. 

It is clear that in the structure of social relations 
in the Soviet Union, no essential changes have taken place. 
Both political. economy and sociology forbid the fact that 
decisive changes can occur in the social super-structure 
without corresponding changes in the economic situation 
of the society. The roots of old conceptions and hierarchy 
are very deep in the USSR, and although certain changes 
have actually occurred on this place, the system itself re- 
mains unchanged — a system which has its own objective 
and definite laws and its definite logic of development. 
Hence the motives of the changes should not be sought in 
an »awakened socialist consciencex. 


It would be also wrong, such being the case, to go 
to the other extreme and refuse to consider the wide 
range of possibilities which depend on the ruling concep- 
tions and which can lead to far-reaching consequen- 
ces. We think that this is just the point: what is involv- 
ed is a conflict between old and new conceptions — the 
vanishing of one and the inauguration of another concep- 
tion. Stalin’s conception brought the USSR to a culminat- 
ing point, beyond which all prospects were closed, and 
this same path could no longer be followed without lead- 
ing to a catastrophe. Confronted with such a dilemma in- 
heritors of that dangerous situation had little time at their 
disposal for thought or deliberation: reason and objective 
circumstances guided them towards a policy of greater 
realism. ‘The change-over, however, could not be 
an abrupt one, since old conception had continued for 
years. In the system of violence it had a solid basis, and 
it had gradually penetrated into the conscience and mind 
of the people and had become something that was consi- 
dered permanent and unchangeable. But already the first 


However, this status hag a provisional character, as 
it will be in force only until the signing of the peace 
treaty with a general German Government. But there is 
a possibility that it may be given a permanent character, 
this_depending primarily on the further development of 
Franco-German relations. As parallel steps have been 
taken for the increasing of Franco-German economic and 


“cultural cooperation, realistic perspectives are being open- 


ed for conciliation and rapprochement between the two 
neighbours. In this sense the compromise on the fate of 
the Saar will have a favourable effect also on the regula- 
tion of relations in Western Europe. 


Conception 


moves which denoted realism meant a negation of the 
conception which really constituted the anti-thesis of rea- 
lism. /The process is now under way, and although it 
would be useless and impossible to make prognostications, 
judging by what is already certain and what already 
exists, one can see the fundamental trend: old conceptions 
are giving place to new ones, which take more count of 
the objective circumstances in the national and interna- 
tional sphere. This means that what is involved is a 
change in conceptions, but not in the structure of the 
system. 

What is the practical value of a change of the sub- 
jective attitude, in the objective circumstances which re- 
main unchanged? It may be said without hesitation that 
it is significant. The range is very wide and at one of its 
extremes is the policy of intolerance and the ‘pressure of 
aggression, while at the other is peaceful coexistence and 
cooperation. We have been the witnesses of a_ policy 
whose oscillations tended towards the first extreme, but 
it is quite possible and this supposition is justified by the 
new development — that we now be the witnesses of a 
policy which is closer to the second. And this would mean 
a lot: both for the Soviet Union and for the world in 
general. 

The abolition of mixed corporations is one of these 
essential developments. Almost the most drastic instrument 
of the subordination of economy and policy of the Eastern 
European countries to the interests of the USSR has been 
dissolved (although not completely — some, perhaps the 
most important mixed companies in Rumania and Bul- 
garia, still remain). This has been done away with, and 
it seems rejected as a means and an institution which fully 
expressed the unscrupulous essence of the conception that 
was valid until recently. The practical consequences of the 
abolition of the mixed companies will certainly be posi- 
tively reflected in the nationa] economies of the East 
European countries, and even more favourable opportu- 
nities for their emancipation are being created. But there 
still exist a number of forms in which the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries are linked to the USSR by harsh compul- 
sion. These stem from series of old forms which are the 
product of the conception of violence and form series of 
barriers without the removal of. which there can be no 
new prospects. A realistic policy, if it is to be consistent, 
must keep clear of them. This does not only apply to the 
relation Moscow-Bucharest or Moscow-Sofia. The Soviet 
Government must give proof of a more realistic policy on 
many other sides as well. 

In any case those who have lately started to write 
without inverted commas about changes in Soviet policy 
are ‘paying tribute to those positive moves which have 
already been made and among which the abolition of mix- 
ed companies constitutes a step of considerable signifi- 
cance. What the forthcoming days will bring is uncertajn, 
but what recent days have brought — in relation to the 
situation which prevailed until a short time ago — is a 
positive gain, and the balance, however small, is on the 
credit side. 


Jean ROUS 


Mendes France's Attainments and Prospects 


REMIER Mendés-France is, as it might have been 
P logically foreseen, on the way to the surmounting 
of all obstacles connected with the problem of Eu- 
ropean defence, not without difficulties, but with success 
as witnessed by the London Pact; the vote of confidence 
to the Cabinet by the French Parliament; the perfecting 
of the Paris Treaty. The pending problem is the same — 
the necessity to restore the balance, which has been con- 
stantly imperilled, between the following factors: suffi- 
cient independence to avoid offending the adversaries — 
the supranationalists; enough supranationality in order to 
meet reasonable requests by former partisans of the Eu- 
ropean Defence Community; a certain inclination towards 
agreement with the USSR, in case this latter makes a 
move towards the unification of Germany and the form- 
ing of a real organization for European safety. 

The press, the cabinets and the parliaments of the 
countries in question have been endeavouring for months 
to grasp Premier Mendés-France’s policy in the com- 
plex of different tides whirling round the problem of Euro- 
pean defence. But the truth is quite simple. The French 
Premier did not have and does not have any personal, 
a priori policy, he is absorbed by the search of a meeting 
point of opposite tendencies, in order to get out of the 
impasse to which this issue has brought his country, and 
its neighbours. He wished to clear up this, and then to 
devote himself to the cause in which he is most interested 
— the rehabilitation of France. In this job he will face 
the greatest difficulties, and his success — as will be seen 
— is by no means absolutely certain. 

It is expected that Premier Mendés-France will find 
an answer for the problems his predecessors were unable 
to solve. He was very lucky with Indochina and Tunisia, 
but events proved that he was not Bersistent enough to 
carry through the decisions. In the South of Indochina it 
would have been safer to support a grouping of labourites 
and democrats in a suitable Government that would have 
secured peace and democracy by faithful application of 
the Geneva Agreement. Unfortunately the French Admi- 
nistration and the military circles of the US are in favour 
of a similar arrangement as was made with Syngman Rhee. 
The solemn promise about internal autonomy, given by 
Mendés-France in Tunisia during his visit to this country, 
Was a wonderful beginning. But one should also under- 
stand that the people of Tunisia, who greeted Mendés- 
France, could not consent to leave their combatants in pri- 
son (there are about 800 functionaries of Neodestur held 
by Court Martial, and every week sentences are passed 
for infringements committed before this agreement. The 
»purge« should have also been stopped and a truce made 
possible with the Fellahs by letting them withdraw with 
honour. But in fact, except for promises and fine words, 
nothing has been done, and it is not improbable that the 
Tunisia crisis may blaze again up shortly. 

It was a mistake to keep, in commanding positions, 
under the excuse of realism the men who, with few ex- 
ceptions had compromised themselves by Yrepressions and 
who still feel revengeful. The same mistake was made in 
Morocco — the French Administration that had organized 
a coup détat against the Sultan, openly wished for the 
fall of Mendés-France’s Cabinet. The Premier disappointed 
the Moroccans by opposing energetically the return of the 
former Sultan. It seems that the failure of the present po- 
licy is such that we shall soon witness a change of course. 
Will this be the beginning of a great policy or is it just 
a manoeuvre? The same objections can be made to the first 
steps of the Government in social reform. By stopping at 
1.000 francs as the minimum, fixed by the High Com- 
mission, for collective contracts, the workers were — to 
use the hallowed term of the syndicates — »offered some- 
thing«. This is better than nothing, for the October session 
of Parliament, but it is also a promise for the April term. 


But as we know, although some firms are in a critica] po- 
sition, French capitalism on the whole is still jncreasing 
its profits, while the purchasing power is constantly de- 
clining, so that the dissatisfaction of workers is compre- 
hensible. The Trust of Sugar-Beet Growers was, at the 
same time, seriously damaged by the drop in guaranteed 
prices and the considerable decrease of alcohol for distil- 
ling, costing the State billions of francs. 

Premier Mendés-France reportedly will devote him- 
self to interior problems after freeing himself from the 
more pressing ones. But we, who rightly judged his capa- 
bilities before they were realised by the rest of the world, 
who supported his policy in Indochina and Tunisia, and 
who did not conceal the fact that we preferred him +o 
his predecessors, Must protest against the tendency to re- 
gard him as a »man of destiny«, able to overcome al] diffi- 
culties. Without any intention to underrate his merits, we 
may say that he has easily solved some problems only 
because he perceived, in contrast-to his predecessors, that 
the public mind was now ready for their solution, and that 
there was even a majority in Parliament ready — owing 
to its now resigned state of mind — to back him up. 

But it will be different if qa lasting and serious attack 
is made to the privileges of the colonial system and capi- 
talism. It will be seen how far the statesman who proved 
so dexterous within the bounds of status quo, will go 
when he emerges from it. But in any case he is, for the 
socialists, a man conducting a ‘policy of the lesser evil, and 
he ought to be supported. It is a pity that the socialists 
took so long to decide to enter his Cabjnet, for they could 
from the beginning have. followed his course which is a 
right one, and which the Radicals are profitting by. The 
Socialists, quite naturally, lay down certain conditions, 
especially with regard to the social and colonial issues, 
but they should not forget that in the past they brought 
harm to their own party by taking part in experiments 
which Mendés-France had the merit to criticize openly. 
This explains the reputation he enjoys among the 
Socialists. 

The core of the problem is not the distribution of 
offices in the Cabinet, but the creation of a national force 
that would help forward a programme comprising radical 
reforms indispensable for emergence from the crisis. 

It is obvicus that these really revolutionary solutions 
will be possible only when we witness a change in those 
now acting under directions from outside, to a democratic 
and independent social movement, as in Yugoslavia, and 
when this change brings a metamorphosis of social-demo- 
eracy, in the shape cf the unity of the workers. But the 
task of establishing a democratic and independent ynited 
movement requires years of strenuous work. This is a task 
for the future. Today, if there is a wish to abandon immo- 
bility and the policy of merely getting things done, the left 
democrats should be brought closer, with the purpose of 
solving certain problems, the solution of which is indispen- 
sable for avoiding the decadency of French society. The 
only possible way to achieve this would be a regrouping 
of parties, which would comprise Mendés-France’s Radi- 
cals, groups of the Social-Democrats and the Social Union 
of Resistance (M. Mitterand’s friends), the Socialists, the 
left wing of the former De Gaulle Movement and the hi- 
therto excluded members of the National Republican Mo- 
vement and the democratic groups such as the »New Re- 
public«, the »Independent Left«, trade unions, Christians 
and others, youth organizations, the Africa movement etc. 
This is mentioned in some political circles. It would ans- 
wer a real need of the country which has been tending 
towards the regrouping of political forces, but has always 
encountered the resistence of the old inert political bo- 
dies. It is not impossible that in two or three months 
something is done in this regard. Let us hope that it will 
not be too late. 
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From Local Self-Government to Communes 


(Continued from the last issue) 


EARING this in mind, it is clear that the first aspect 
of the formation of communes and communal organizat- 
ions in Yugoslavia also touches the establishment of such 

territorial-political entities which correspond not only tothe 
objective development of socialist economy, but also to 
the principles and machinery of socialist democracy, that 
is to the machinery of the management of economy and 
other common social matters. In the individual, economi- 
cally and culturally developed and linked areas the exist- 
ing division into smaller districts and smaller communities 
becomes an administrative check on the development of 
these areas and on the development of the communal self- 
government itself. Hence it is necessary to set up wider 
and larger municipalities which we call communes, and 
unify these communes into such communal organizations 
as will most effectively perform the functions of common 
interest for the unification of the commune. Such unifi- 
cation calls for a considerable widening of the individual 
districts. The second advantage of these new districts issues 
from the fact that they will embrace the development of 
towns, so that the influence of the town on the neigh- 
pourhood, with which it is linked economically, culturally 
and through communications, will be stronger and greater 
than up till now, when the towns were separated from 
the district. In these districts steps should be taken for 
the gradual liquidation of the great differences and con- 
tradictions between the more developed and less develop- 
ed communes, between the industria] and agricultural sett- 
lements. 


The basic tendency in this process of communal re- 
construction consists in the setting up of such municipa- 
lities as will be in a position to become the basic, self- 
governing social and economic as well as political cells. 
Up till now the centre of communal self-government was 
the district people’s committee. As a result of this and 
some other provisions and measures of our legislation, the 
municipalities did not have the right or opportunity to de- 
velop into such communities. This was the path but not 
the end of the building of communal self-government. Now 
communal self-government is coming down to its base; 
it is passing on to the social and economic community in 
which people produce, live and work and maintain the 
basic social relations. 

The setting up of the new municipalities first of all 
‘means a new step in the widening and strengthening of 
socialist democracy. In the municipalities and towns, the 
producers may achieve a more effective and more com- 
plete self-government in economy and other spheres of 
social and political life. They can do it more directly, with 
more knowledge and experience, with greater opportuni- 
ties and influence. The passing of local self-government 
of the municipalities into a phase of self-government of 
the socialist commune is reflected in the new rights se- 
‘cured by the communes. These rights include: a) the di- 
recting of the economic development of the communal 


organization, development of the productive forces and 
ensurance of other conditions for the economic, socia] and 
cultural development and for the raising and advancement 
of the localities and prosperity of the population: b) ensur- 
ing of self-governing rights for the economic organiza- 
tions and institutions, personal democratic rights of citizens 
and harmonizing of individual and collective interests with 
the general interests of the society as a whole; c) provid- 
ing possibilities for development of free initiative of citi- 
zens and working capabilities of producers, possibilities 
for the free expression of the working man’s personality 
and development of socialist relations generally; d) the or- 
ganizing of the management of economic and other social 
tasks of direct significance in the life and work of the 
citizens; e) independent execution — through the municipal 
people’s committee, loca] committees and other self-govern- 
ing and social organisms in the municipality — of all the 
tasks except those which are fixed by the constitution and 
laws as the right and duty of the district, people’s repu- 
blic and federation. 

In keeping with this conception of self-government 
of the commune, the position and function of the district 
is also changed. Most of the tasks which, especjally in the 
economic sphere, were. tackled by the district people’s 
committee, in keeping with regulations hitherto in force, 
are now transferred on the basis of the statute, of the 
district, to the municipalities, that is to municipal peop- 
le’s committee: But the district still retains significant 
rights and duties, viz: a) protection of the unity of the 
socialist social and political order and unity of the state 
system; b) responsibility for the realization of manage- 
ment by producers and citizens and protection of freedom 
and democratic rights of citizens and legality in general; 
c) to help the development of the economically under-deve- 
loped municipalities and ensure conditions for the develop- 
ment of education, culture and protection of public health 
in the district, especially the opening of secondary schools 
and more important health and social institutions; d) res- 
ponsibility for the organizing and functioning of the bo- 
dies of government and harmonizing of the work of peop- 
le’s committee has, in relation to the people’s committees 
of the communes, only the right of control as regards the 
legality of their acts or other rights laid down by 
the law. 

All these changes in the position and self-governing 
rights of communes and districts respectively, will call 
for changes also in the financial legislation hitherto in 
force, on the basis of which a series of sources of income 
must pass on to the municipalities, while the regulating 
of the mutual and basic economic rights and -relations bet- 
ween the commune and economic organizations wil] be gi- 
ven to the people's committee of the commune. In this 
Way, producers will be more directly protected in their 
new economic rights, while part of the income which will 
be placed at the disposal of the commune will be used 
even more directly for communal services and other re- 
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quirements, with their agreement and control. The com=* 


mune thereby becomes a socialist self-governing cell, a 
new form of the social and political organization of the 
country, as producers and citizens will perform the basic 
social and economic functions of the community — directly 
in it or through their self-governing bodies of represen- 
tation and institutions. With the development of material 
forces the expansion of social relations, and the freedom 
of the responsible and conscious man, the commune will 


be transformed into that basic cell of the socialist organi- = 


zation which Marx, Engels and the great socialist thinkers 
called »the free association of free producersx. 

The extension of the municipality area will result in 
many places in the unification of a number of settle- 
ments into a single social-economic and territorial-politica] 
whole. In order to ensure the inclusion of the population 
of these settlements in self-government and bring certain 
services closer to these places, plans have been made for 
the formation of the so-called local (village) committees. 


These would not be special] bodies of government, a lower 


independent step in the communal political organization, 
but forms of self-government of the working people and 
organisms of municipal self-government. Besides the r'ght 
to propose resolutions to the municipal people’s committee 
they might also independently execute individual tasks 
of municipal self-government which have 
a direct and practically exclusive interest for the popula- 
tion of the locality. At the same time these committees 
would take over control of the work of individual services 
and tasks from the competence of the municipal people’s 
committees in the locality. This territorial decentralization 
of individual services (registry service, issuance of certifi- 
cates and confirmations etc), is called for in those muni- 
cipalities where communications and other closer links do 
not yet exist, in addition to the existence of common, ecc- 


‘nomic, cultural ‘and Other interests in the framework of a 


municipality. It is understandable that the existing »mu- 
nicipal people’s committees« would not be abolished in 
the large towns, but they would be considered as crganism;3 
of municipal self-government. and not as special instances 
of authority. 

This review of the far-reaching significance of chan- 
ges set by the process of the formation: of ccmmunes and 
communal communities shows that they will be introduced 
gradually, only in the places where the material, social 
and cultural conditions have matured, and after compre- 
hensive preparations and. studies by the people’s com- 
mittees and citizens in those areas. It has been pointed 
out several times that any superficial and rapid tackl- 
ing of these questions would be unreal and dangerous, re- 
gardless of the progressive character and significance of 
this new process in the social, political and constitutional 
development of Yugoslavia. Not only these discussions 
on the communes, but also the realism of the introduction 
of communes and communal organizations in the individual 
developed areas show that the turning of democratic local 
self-government into democratic socialist communes is a 
phenomenon which makes its appearance legally with the 
development cf socialist economy and socialist democratic 
relations. Modern economic and social development, freed 
from the fetters and limitations of state capitalism and 
bureaucratic centralism; such forms of social and political 
organization as heighten the process of the liberation of 
the producer and the individual, enrich the history of the 
society with realistic forms of self-organization and self- 
government. Herein lies the deeper meaning of the dis- 
cussions and preparations for the building of ccommunes 
and communal organizations in Yugoslavia. 
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ZAGREB HOSIERY AND KNITTING MILL 


Produces knitted and crocheted artificial silk, 


cotton and woolen fabrics. 


Makes knitted garments to measure at rea~ 


sonable prices. 


Manufactures crocheted ribbons, ornamental 


ZAGREB — YUGOSLAVIA 


PHONES: 39-802, 39-808 


cords and laces of all kinds. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


V. MILENKOVIC 


Our Economic Relations with Italy 


HE Trieste Agreement has opened new prospects for 
economic relations and close economic cooperation 
with Italy, A point of contention in the relations 
between Yugoslavia and Italy, which represented an ob- 
stacle to the development of trade between the two com- 
plementary economies, to their mutual interests, has now 
been removed. 

This complementary nature of the two economies 
offers real possibilities for commercial and economic rela- 
tions, but owing to various political and administrative 
hindrances by the Italians, these relations could not be de- 
veloped till now. 

In what way arethese two economies complementary? 

The structure of Italian economy is such that it ma- 
kes Italy greatly dependent on the import of many raw 
materials, and also on the export of finished industrial 
products, from capital investments to consumers’ goods. 
About 70°/o of Italian imports consists of food, raw mate- 
rials and fuel, while 50°%/o of Italy’s exports consists of fi- 
nished products, machinery, vehiclles, electrical material 
and equipment. 

_ More than 50/0 of Yugoslav exports is covered by 
raw materials and food, and slightly below 50°/o of her 
imports comprises machinery, electrical material and equip- 
ment, vehicles, spare parts etc. 

The nearness of the two countries affects freightage, 
and this is very favourable for the exchange of commo- 
dities between Italy and Yugoslavia. The diversity of eco- 
nomical structure and foreign trade of the two coun- 
tries, as well as their adjacency form a basis for strong 
commercial relations and also for an extensive economic 
cooperation. 

Exchange between Yugoslavia and Italy in million 
dinars at the present rate of exchange: 


; Exports %g Imports oo 
1947 5.188,8 10,2 4.346,2 8.6 
1948 7.393,0 8,1 10.047,6 10,7 
1949 6.052,2 9 11.277,6 12,3 
1950 2.490,0 11,5 7,522.8 10,6 
1951 6.551,4 11,8 11.071,2 11,5 
1952 9.392,1 12,7 9,140,0 8,1 
1953 7.300,2 13,8 8,272,4 6,9 
1954 (8 months) 5.218,0 11,9 4.269,0 6,4 


In November 1947 a five year Agreement for Com- 
mercial and Economic Cooperation was reached between 
Yugoslavia and Italy, with a clause providing automatic 
extension as long as one of the contracting parties does 
mot revoke it. With this Agreement a legal basis was 
created for mutual economic and commercial relations, Ac- 
‘cording to this Agreement, which included the regulation 
of general points, each year special contracts were to be 
eoncluded, in the form of protocols on exchange and pay- 
ments. But political and commercial difficulties, which 
arose On the Italian side, prevented the Agreement from 
being put into effect, and the last Protocol was signed 
for the year 1949. Afterwards this Protocol, as well as the 
Agreement, were only formally extended, regardless of 
all changes that occurred in the meantime in the struc- 
ture’ of both e¢onomies, regardless of the needs that were 


constantly growing, in order to prevent an awkward si- 
tuation. In this way the exchange was deprived of the 
instruments that would have corresponded to needs and 
possibilities. 


The Agreement for Commercial and Economic Coope- 
ration also provided for the setting up of a mixed Com- 
mission as a common body that would carry out the de- 
velopment of exchange, the fulfilment of the Agreement, 
that would perceive difficulties and give suggestions for 
their removal and propose measures for the improvement 
of trade. This commission, which was supposed to pro- 
mote exchange through its suggestions, never met. The 
exchange was left in the hands of business men, insofar 
as their transactions were not hampered by special acts of 
the Italian Administration. 


The influence of these uneconomic factors upon ex- 
change between Yugoslavia and Italy can be best seen in 
the great oscillations of trade exchange between 1947— 
1954. Up to the end of 1948 the exchange was pretty une- 
ven, although Italy was third or fourth on the list of 
Yugoslav imports. One ‘should mention that there was 
another advantage for Italy in trade exchange with our 
country. With the exception of 1952, in this exchange 
Italy’s balance was always active, but this was not as in 
the case of most of the other countries Italy traded with. 
From this point of view, the harm done by various measu- 
res interfering with this exchange can be judged, Our 
debit balance with Italy was easily settled by payments 
on account of reparations, and from the proceeds of fi- 
shing in our waters, etc. These problems now also claim 
attention. 

The majority of Italy’s imports from Yugoslavia con- 
sists of raw materials, semi-processed articles, and items 
liable to spoilage during long transport, but in this in- 
stance they are within reach of Italy’s trade, and at the 
same time they are products in which she is very deficient. 
In recent years 40—60°/o of the Yugoslav export to Italy 
was wocd and wood products, pine timber, beech-wood, 
wood-cellulose and firewood. Livestock is another impor- 
tant item of Yugoslav exports to Italy. In 1952 the export 
of livestock to Italy represented a third of the total export. 
But by the end of 1952, owing to changes in the trend 
of Italian foreign trade, the tendency was to restrict im- 
ports of livestock from the countries outside OECE and 
especially from our country. After the Protoco] of 1949, in 
which livestock was not included, the import of livestock 
to Italy was practically stopped, as Yugoslavia did not 
export this because import licences were refused. This 
caused a decline in the genera] Yugoslav exports to Italy. 
At the same time Italy increased custom duties by 16%/o 
on livestock, and by 18°/o on the value of the meat. This 
also greatly interfered with Yugoslav exports of livestock. 

In the Yugoslav import from Italy machines, various 
equipment and electrical articles come first. In the pre- 
vious exchange these products covered 45—55*/o of the to- 
tal imports from Italy. These products are for Italy of 
vital interest from the point of view of trade and produc- 
tive capacity of its industry. 

; This rough analysis of Yugoslav-Italian exchange 
shows clearly that there are possibilities for extending it 
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according to the present situation and the needs of both _ 


: countries. 

By the end of December of this year both the Ag- 
reement for Commercial and Economic Cooperation and 
. the Protocol on Commercial Exchange will expire, and 
new commercial treaties will be made. 

In the course of the five years following the Agree- 
ment, many things have changed jin the economies of 
the two countries, and even their foreign trade has under- 
gone some changes. The exchange of articles was regulat- 


ed by the conditions prevailing then. The exports and~ 


imports were limited to the articles aWailable in both 
countries, which were restricted. In our list of goods ex- 
ported to Italy livestock, and many other articles, were 
not included. Also the list of commodities exported by 
Italy to our country was, at the time, restricted to the 
barest needs. This shortcoming later became yet more ma- 
nifest and, in fact, represented an obstacle to the normal 
development of exchange. 

The forthcoming negotiations should consider other 
forms of economic relations and create such instruments 
of exchange as would really be corresponding to the pre- 
sent possibilities. First of all, care must be taken that all 


measures that might be. considered as discriminative be - 


removed from the commercial relations. A question of 
principle is involved here. Italy is a member of the Orga- 
nization of Economic Cooperation in Europe (OECE) and 
the European Monetary Union. A special regime is valid 
for trade between these countries. In the trade with other 
European countries Yugoslavia had been recognised as 
having the same rights as other OECE countries. Yugosla- 
via enjoys these rights as an equal partner: her goods 
marketed in these countries are equalized with the goods 
of other countries. To Yugoslavia is applied the same un- 
restrictive system of imports as is part of the trade regime 
of OECE countries, but Italy has not so far acknowledged 
Yugoslavia’s status in this respect. Therefore Yugoslav 
goods on the Italian market are in an unfavourable posi- 
tion compared to the goods of other countries. We are of 
the opinion that a change of attitude in the new agreement 
would ibe walcome, and would show Italy’s tendency ito extend 
her economic relations with our country. This change does 


»MORAVA« 


EXPORT — IMPORT ENTERPRISE. 
BELGRADE 


KOLARCEVA ULICA 4/II 
Telegrams: Export-Beograd 
Teleph. 26~391, 26~394, 29~616, 24~135 


_not_represent_only the wish_of Yugoslavia;.it is-of mutual 


interest, and it is necessary because the exchange is con- 
siderable and of a lasting character. i 


Among the new forms of economic cooperation that 


should be encompassed: by the agreement or at least ac- 


cepted in general and later regulated, technical and indu- 
strial cooperation are emphasized, for the purpose of de+ 
veloping some branches of industry such as the electrical 
industry and mining, which could be of primary impor- 
tance in supplying Italy with certain products. There are 
also possibilities for agricultural cooperation, technical as- 
sistance, etc. All these possibilities have not been utilized, 
although various proposals concerning them were made 
by some businessmen. But now that the political obstacles 
are removed there is no reason why rea] cooperation 
should not be started, for such relations are not only of 
mutual interest for Yugoslavia and Italy; they have a 
much wider importance. 


The possibilities mentioned are not by any means all 
the problems connected with economic relations. There 
are other pending problems which should have been solved 
long ago. The problem of reparations is one of these, the 
question of property another. Their settlement would also 
contribute to the normal development of further relations. 


Yugoslav-Italian economic relations are being dis- 
cussed in the Italian press and Italian business circles. »Il 
Sole« considers that the economies of both countries, re- 
gardless of the progress of agricultural production in Italy, 
are complementary. It says that the primary interest of 
Italy is to increase the export of its industrial products, 
remarking: »In order to make use of all the proper bases 
laid down by a future agreement of exchange of goods 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, one should keep in mind 
that a revisien of the fiscal and credit policy is necessary 
in respect to those articles destined for export, to. com- 
pete successfully with other countries«. We are of the 
opinion that this is part of the problem that concerns the 
Italian economists and their capability for competition, and 
it is undoubtedly of great importance, In any case it is 
obvious that relations and mutual interests must be sur- 
veyed and all the problems involved settled. 


Agencies abroad: 


¥ 


Vienna, Munich, Frankfurt, Brussels, Trieste, 
Athens, Constantinople, Beyrouth, Alexan- 
dria, Addis Abeba 


Sells and purchases all Kinds of wood and 
timber producis. 


Sawn soltwoods and hardwoods, finished 
timber products, dry distillation products 
and chemicals. 


ART AND CRITICISM 
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K. AMBROZIC 


National Museum in Belgrade 


MODEST collection of minerals, given to Prince Mi- 
A chael by the German Scientist, Baron Herder, in 

1837, was the origin of the first museum jn Bel- 
grade. The museum was founded in 1844, and the Ministry 
of Education of that time charged all district councils 
to collect antiques. Such articles were, in the beginning, 
kept in the offices of the Ministry of Education, and ob- 
jects of value were kept in the safe of Ministry of Fi- 
nance. In 1863 that our first museum was placed in two 
rooms in The Old University, and today it is one of the 
richest and best arranged in Middle Europe. In 1952 the 
museum was established in a large building, and it is a 
good example of applied methods of modern museology, 
which satisfy both aesthetic and scientific principles. 


Average visits amount to 55.000 persons a year which 
shows best the great interest the public takes jin the 
Museum. 


In arranging the premises the principle of continuity 
was applied, which means that the material is placed in 
chronologic order. Thanks: to this the Museum informs the 
visitor of the development of culture and art, and the 
movements and links of civilisation on the territory of to- 
day’s Yugoslavia — mainly Serbia — from _ prehistoric 
times till to-day. By means of this a mixed museum can 
act as an homogeneous whole. 


The museum collections are placed in six rooms: 
the prehistoric, the antique, the medieval, the numismatic 
and epigraphic, and the Yugoslav and foreign galleries. 
These rooms contain 5.000 objects in all — and though 
they are the most important, this is only a part of the 
rich treasure of this museum. The visitor passes 12 mo- 
numental karyatides by Ivan MeStrovi¢, and enters a big 
marble hall in which in glass show-cases there are exhibi- 
ted materials from the neolithic age, the bronze age, the 
Hallstat and the Laten period. Together with this material 
there are models of houses-and graves, made on the basis 
of the scientific research, to give the visitor an appro- 
ximate ‘picture how people lived then. 


The other. part. of the hall is occupied by the Anti- 
que room, which shows both general antique culture and 
cultural elements from’ Thrace and Illyria. The material 
in the first part of the room. shows how elements of anti- 
que and Greek culture were added to elements of dome- 
stic culture. In the second part we see object, made by 
Greeks and Romans who brought to these regions their 
alphabet, coins, ceramics, metal dishes, ornamental armour 
and weapons, their first written documents and their arts. 
The material from the graves at Trebenisce, 6th contury 

BiG. show best the amalgamation of domestic Jand 
Achaean culture. The most characteristic objects are gold 
masks, gloves and sandals from the graves of the dead. 
There are also exhibited harness, probably Macedonian, 
Achaea Greek--vases | ‘with black figures, fine glass bowls 
which came from Egypt, by way of Greece, and bronze, 
gold and silver of pure Greek design. The Greek exhibits 
include sculptures of extraordinary beauty from the 5th 
and 6th century B.C. Of special significance to scholars 
all over the world is the ancient Bitolj copy of Phidias’ 

thena Parthenos from the best period of the antique state. 


From Hellenic times there ig a very beautiful relief, the 
Nymph from Stobi, and the Head of a girl from Bel- 
grade. In the Roman room the visitor is able to follow 
from the exhibits the development of the Roman portrait 
bust. Particularly important are the head of Trajan’s fa- 
ther in bronze, from the first century, and the statue of 
a Roman citizen from the 3rd century. One of the most 
interesting objects is the bronze head of Constantin the 
Great, from Nis. In the glass cases round the central hall 
in which, among other sculptures, are specially remarkable 
two Satyrs from Stobi, there are also smaller sculptures 
and classical] objects of’ artistic craftsmanship, such as ce- 
ramics, Roman glass, bronze and silver dishes, silver and 
gold jewelry and finely cut semi-precious stones, cameos 
and gems. In the late antique and early Byzantine room 
the exhibits consist mostly of objects excavated in Stobi 
and Empress’s Town. Of world interest is a cameo from 
Kusatska with portrait of an emperor from the 4th cen- 


Bas-relief from Stobi 


tury, Fragments of frescoes and mosaics from’a villa from 
Stobi speak of Byzantine art. The antique department fi- 
nally shows.objects from the period od great migration of 
Slav peoples; ceramics, and jewelry from the 6th to 
the 9th century, some armour and weapons and an -inte- 
resting Slavonic threeheaded divinity found in Dalmatia. 


Numismatic and epigraphic department exhibit 
coins, epitaphs, and medals in a special room. The glass 
cases of this department give an interesting idea of the 
use of money on the Serbian territory, from the time of | 
Augustus to the beginning of money coined in Serbia | 
after her liberation.from the Turks. They also show the | 
development of ‘portraits on coins, 
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The first floor contains art objects as well as objects 
of the Serbian craftsmanship of the middle ages: fres- 
coes, plastic, ikons, jewelry, embroidery, carved wood, 
illuminated manuscripts, starting with the 12th century, 
from when we can follow the development of the medieval 
art of Serbia, with frescoes frcm the Nerezi monastery, fol- 
lowed by examples of Serbian church painting from the 


13th, 14th and 15th centuries. We should mention that, be- 
sides the copies exhibited, there are also fragments of ori- 
ginal frescoes from the Djurdjevi Stubovi, Gradac, Palez 
and Pec monasteries, which could no longer be preserved 
there, and so were transfered to the Museum. As this art 
used decorative plastic, casts of some of the more impor- 
tant of these objects are also shown. The glass of the win- 
dows, in the exhibited room show the exteriors and inte- 
riors of the monasteries to which the material of that 
room belongs. With the Turkish invasion and the fall of 
the independent states, Serbian medieval] art slowly declin- 
ed as can be seen from the frescoes, ikons, illuminated ma- 
nuscripts, as well as by objects of applied art from the 
16th and 17th centuries. 

The 18th century of the enlightened absolutism and |Jate 
baroque meant in Serbian Art the disappearance of the 
ancient Byzantine tradition and the rapid acceptance of 
West European reforms. From this period we enter into 
the gallery. of the museum, which shows the further deve- 
lopment of art and culture. This period begins with the 
painting of that section of the Serbian people who fled 
from the Turks and settled in Vojvodina, which had be- 
longed to the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and were very 
much under its cultural influence. This art begins with 
the baroque church painting; richly ornamented with gilt 
wood carving representing the remnants of European ro- 
coco, which surrounded the altars of the orthodox chur- 
ches. Then came the Vojvodina portrait, evolved in 19th 
century — the period of classicism, romantism and realism 


JUGOTEHNA 


— and finishing with the passing away of the Vojvodina 
traditions of academic realism, and the first signs of the 
»plein air« school. The important painters of these two 
centuries are represented by some of their best paintings, 
while the other most important. artists, such as.the repre- 


.sentative of Biedermayer, Kénstantin Daniel, the romantic 


Djura Jaksi¢, the realist Djordje Krsti¢, the academic rea~ 
list Paja Jovanovic, are given a special room. The thread 
continues on the second floor with Yugoslav modern art, 
at the time when in the beginning of the 20th century, 
Belgrade became the artistic centre of Serbia with the 
painters NadeZda Petrovi¢é, Milovanovi¢ and Mili¢evic; 
Croatia is represented by Rati¢, Kraljevi¢c and Beci¢, and 
Slovenia is represented by the impressionists Jakopi¢, 
Jama, Grohar, Sterner. In the adjoining rooms the works 
of the contemporary painters are exhibited. 

One part of the second floor is occupied by the fo- 
reign gallery, which contains, among other paintings, re- 
markable examples of Dutch and Flemish pictures from 


the 17th century, and a collection of engravings, while of 
modern painting there is an outstanding collection, both 
in quality and number, of French painters, as well as 
smaller collections of English, Belgian, German, Dutch 
and Russian art. 

At the exit of the museum, in the big white hall, 
there are examples of modern sculpture, including works 
by MeStrovié, Stijovié, KrSini¢, Rosandi¢, Augustinti¢, Sto- 
janovi¢é, Palavicinj and others. ; 

We do not exaggerate when we say that this splendid 
modern National Museum in Belgrade is a rich addition 
to world museums, satisfying contemporary cultural, edu- 
cational and scientific demands. People from al] over Yu- 
goslavia love the Museum and visit it constantly, and fo- 
reigners appreciate it fully. 


IMPORT - EXPORT 


B EO 'GR:AD, TERAZIE 5 
Telegrams: JUGOTEHNA Bed. 


Telephones: 24-503. 24-525, 


26-803, 24~116 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UNDER THE 


MOST FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS: 


All types of tools, ball bearings, winding material, hardware, 
armatures and fittings, rubber products, technical felt. indus- 
trial diamonds, technical glass, abrasive material, sanitary ma~ 
terial, various technical material, measuring and controlling 
instruments, typewriters and calculating machines, various oth- 
er machinery and wide consumption items. 


Rich assortment of goods on stock 


Agencies in Ljubljana, Zagreb, Sarajevo and Novi Sad 


ALSO DEALS IN REEXPORTS. 


LOVCEN 


PORBIWGN AageBN TS 
BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA 
Gospodara Vu¢iéa 50 


AGENTS FOR: 
1) Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. U. S. A. 


This factory produces: 

All types of compressors. All types of blowers. 

All types of rock drillers. All types of pneumatic equipment 
All types of pumps. Condensers. Steam Blowers. 

Diesel Engines of the heavy duty type 


2) Beckmann K. G. Hamburg, Gruner Deich 136 


Stabile Diesel engines and ship Diesel engines. 
Diesel Aggregates Electro-aggregates. 
Compressor-Aggregates. Compressors for pumps with spare aon 


3) The Elmco Corporation, Salt Lake City, Utah, U. S. A. 


All kinds of loaders-excavators. All kinds of industrial filters. 
Locomotives with compressed air. 
Air-Driven motors. Ball-mills. 


Diesel Engines. Gasoline Engines. Diesel Electric Aggregates. 
Special Diesel Gas-Gasoline Engines. 

Stabile and portable earth drilling equipment 

Various transport equipment for material, tractors. 

Special equipment and tools for railways. 


5) R. & A. Lies, Wien |, Hafnersielng 10 


Milling machines. Drilling machines. Electric saws. 
Machines for grinding and polishing wood products. 
Electric barrel-filling pumps. 


6) The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


All kinds and types of Diesel Motor vehicles. 
Porcupines. 


| 
| 4) The Buda Company, Harvey (Chicago Suburb Ill., U. S. A. 
| 


7) The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Caterpillar Land-excavators. Wheeled Land-excavators. 
Universal excavators. Draglines. 
Bucket-excavators. Rammérs. 


EX P GR T 3: 


All kinds of fabrics. garments, 
carpets, bags raw, semi-fini- 
shed and finished leather, 
skins of various wild animals, 


leather and textile shreds. 


Cotton, wool, jute and other 
natural and_ synthetic textile 
fibres, semi-finished articles 
for the textile industry, various 
fabrics, raw, semi - finished 
and finished leather, leather 


and textile shreds. 


New York, London. Sydney, 


Buenos Aires. 


IMPORTS: 


IMPORI © EXD Gir ENTERPRISE 


BELGRADE, KNEZ MIHAJLOVA No. 1-3/III 
TELEPHONE: 30-291 (TENLINES) TELEPRINTER 01-134 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: 


CENTROTEXTIL 
| 


ZENICA IRON WORKS 


ZENICA, YUGOSLAVIA 


Telephones: 7, 20, 105 and 106 - Telegraphic Address: ZELJEZARA ZENICA 


PRODUCES: 


RAW SM STEEL, ELECTRIC STEEL, ROLLED STEEL-~ 


Bars ~ rounds ~ squares ~ flats 


SECTIONS 
angles with equal sides, angles with different sides 


supports U ~ NP, supports I ~ NP 


Structural steel, Rails, Rails slightly defective 


Rails for industrial track, Railway track equipment 


FORGED STEEL 
heavy, bar~shaped forged parts for machine~building, 
as per design and according to agreement, weighing 


up to 1,200 Rgs per piece. 


PRESSED STEEL 
heavy, pressed parts for machines and shipbuilding, 
rollers for metal rolling mills etc, as per design and 


according to agreement, weighing up to 


30,000 Rgs. per piece. 


ZENICA IRON WORKS 


JUGODRV 


TIMBER TRADE CORPORATION 
Established in 1946 
BEOGRAD; TRG REPUBLIKE N 5 
Cables: Jugodrvo, Beograd : 
Phones; 21-794, 21-795, 21-796, 21-797 
Exports all kinds of timber and wood 
products. Offers and buys ali sorts of 
wood on the home market. Concludes 
transactions with foreign dealers on 


behalf of producers. 
Our staff is experienced in all export 
business and We maintain commerc’al 
contacts throughout the world. 
Offices at heme: Zagreb, Sarajevo, 
Rijeka. 


Offices abroad: Diisseldorf, Milan, 
Vienna, London. ~ 


Agents in: Great Britain, Italy, Hol- 
land, Greece, Turkey, Egypt,Israel 
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